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One of the most fruitful sources of education and inspiration for pupils 
in the rural school is the environment in the midst of which they live, the 
forces and elements of which play a more impertant part in their development 
than is often appreciated. If the teachers in rural schools and the communi- 
ties themselves come to realize the wealth of material and interest with 
which pupils are commonly associated in a vital though inadequate way, they 
will see the chance not only to build upon a rich experience which is already 
molding the pupils’ growth, but also to lead their pupils into a fuller knowl- ° 
edge of their surroundings and a truer interpretation of life as it is lived in 
the community. 

A. Local Geographical and Physical Features—In undertaking in the 
rural school the study of this phase of its environment, it is not. proposed 
merely to begin the study of geography with the consideration of home geog- 
raphy. That method is obviously sound from a pedagogical stand-point, for 
it builds upon experience, a procedure which is truly desirable and profitable, 
and it deals with new subject-matter in terms of familiar knowledge. But 
in studying the geographical and physical features of the community, the 
rural school has an opportunity to do a bigger service for its pupils than simply 
to start them on an interesting and admittedly intelligent way in this .particu- 
lar study. 


The purposes that make it above all other considerations most worth 
while are realized in the socializing benefits to be derived from it. An ac- 
quaintance with the general physical characteristics and resources of their 
environment will enable the pupils to judge the productiveness of the com- 
munity, by learning the relation between actual resources and the extent to 
which they are developed. If the community is rich in minerals, it will be 
possible to study the returns to the community in increased wealth and gen- 
eral welfare. An insight into the wonders of nature and science as they are 
discovered in the region of their own homes will awaken a new interest in 
these departments of knowledge and stimulate a keen pride in their home 
community. The value of the timber resources may be determined, with a 
full consideration of the methods of developing them and of converting them 
into marketable products. In this connection the advantages of conserva- 
tion and of reforestation will have an important place. 

An almost unlimited field of intensely interesting and extremely prac- 
tical investigation is presented by this study, one that is sufficiently in touch 
with the pupils’ past knowledge to make it attractive and vital, sufficiently 


extensive and scientific to make it a substantial challenge to the best efforts 
of the pupils, and so obviously productive of valuable and useful knowledge 
that it will be its own best reward. 


There is the study of topography which need not be merely the observa- 
tion and recognition of examples of views and mountains and valleys and 
plains, but rather a means of discovering the influences of these phenomena 
upon the community. It will be seen that if a people have settled in a broad, 
level plain they will develop an agriculture of large magnitude that is carried 
on with improved machinery and is devoted principally to raising grains, 
while those that inhabit a region of mountains and narrow valleys will have 
smaller farms, more like vegetable gardens, which are cultivated with small 
machines or even by hand. 

Such a study will help to give an intelligent appreciation of these topo- 
graphical features and of their effect upon possible lines of production and 
upon the methods of marketing and communication. If hemmed in by 
mountains, the people must be more limited in their communication and, 
changes in habits and customs are less easy. Their prosperity is intimately 
related to these facts and may be noted in the kinds and extent of the occu- 
pations and industries that make use of these resources, in the character of 
the roads and the location of railroads, in the abundance and profitable utili- 
zation of the water supply, in the kinds of recreation enjoyed and even in the 
form of their intellectual interests. 


Furthermore, there is the study of the soils of the community which are 
especially important in agriculture and horticulture. Exercises in the school 
would include working out a soil chart and making a collection of soils and 
classifying them, after personally examining specimens from various locali- 
ties in the school neighborhood. Investigation would reveal the peculiar 
qualities and values of the various soils, such as hill soil, sandy soil, clay, 
loam, and peat, their origins and uses, their adaptability to agriculture and 
to road-making, their management for purposes of tillage, drainage, irriga- 
tion, enrichment, and cropping. It would be of great community benefit to 
learn to what extent the soil resources are being properly developed by means 
of the most appropriate kinds of plants and animals, if the soils are growing 
in fertility or if they are being destroyed by impoverishment or erosion, and 
such study if carried on with convincing results would greatly enchance the 
importance of the school in the eyes of its patrons. For the pupils it would be 
a wonderful revelation of the value of the community resources and it would 
go far toward fitting them to enjoy in full the advantages of their environment. 

There is also the study of the atmospheric phenomena and the weather 
conditions. These forces and elements are of vital concern to every one, 
yet they have been so much neglected that the average person has no more 
than a superficial notion of their significance. The effect of the precipitation 
can be discerned in the methods employed to meet its ravages: if excessive, 
in the greater facilities for drainage, in the construction of bridges, in the 
character of the machines and farm equipment required, and in the labor 
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put forth to prepare the soil and to gather the crops. In localities of great 
and frequent rainfall roads are subject to damage by it, necessitating better 
materials for their construction and constant attention to repairing; school 
sites are chosen with reference to it, since a suitable slope must be found for 
good drainage; the number of schools may in factneed to be greater since 
on this account it may be too costly to transport pupils a great distance; 
substantial foundations provided, and even the forms of recreation of the 
community will be affected by it, making halls more necessary as general 
meeting places. These are some of the conspicuous social effects of precipi- 
tation and a knowledge of them is desirable to permit a just interpretation of 
the needs and opportunities of the community. 

The same is true of temperature and other factors and forces in the 
physical environment, and the rural school that undertakes to share with 
the community in the investigation and development and conservation of 
these physical resources, is certain to be the school that will exert a powerful 
influence for betterment in the community, that will have a truly vitalized 
curriculum and will become a successful socializing instrument in the educa- 
tion of both the pupils and the parents. 

B. The History of the Community—It would be difficult to find a com- 
munity that does not offer valuable and interesting historical material for 
investigation and study, and yet too often children grow to manhood and 
even pass their entire lives without learning the facts concerning the history 
of their home community. Should not the school that is located within its 
boundaries be the institution to preserve and to transmit these facts? Or 
if that is not possible, cannot the teacher stimulate an interest in historical 
study by encouraging and directing a study of the causes and events of the 
settlement and early history of the town in which the school is situated? To 
discover these facts, much geographical, biographical, and historical informa- 
tion will be gained, and a more vivid appreciation of the aboriginal and primi- 
tive conditions that cbtained in colonia! times will be realized because of their 
association with familiar surroundings. 

The reality of history is the most difficult aspect for pupils in school to 
comprehend, inasmuch as they are limited by their experience in the inter- 
pretation of historical events. There is, therefore, a measure of reasonable- 
ness in utilizing their knowledge of the town as the point of departure for 
their excursions of investigation into the past. Around this knowledge they 
will group the facts which they will discover as they seck the information 
concerning the community. 

If the American Indians once inhabited that region an added significance 
will be given to Indian life, and the coming of the first white people will sug- 
gest questions such as their reasons for coming, by what route and means 
did they come, how did they live, if they were explorers, hunters, mission- 
aries, or traders, how long they remained, what experiences they had in build- 
ing the first village, what were their occupations, hardships, and purposes? 
Great interest will center around the founding of schools and churches, the 
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beginnings of local government, the course of commerce and industries, and 
the changes in social habits and customs, 


If the community was at one time a part of the colony of some other 
nation, a new incentive will be felt in learning the progress of that nation’s 
colonial history in America and how this community fared while under its 
control, how it developed after it became independent, what traces of that 
nation’s influence are still to be seen in the buildings, occupations, customs, 
or language. 

ireat events that have taken place in the neighborhood would furnish 
much material for profitable study. The lives of all townsmen or towns- 
women who have gained fame as authors, artists, inventors, orators, soldiers, 
statesmen, missionaries, teachers or leaders in business, would be sourees of 
great inspiration; the cooperation of the veterans living in the community 
could be brought into the school and utilized in an educational way; historic 
sites, famous buildings, monuments and parks represent events and facts of 
historical importance; and many other aspects of the community’s growth and 
progress could well be investigated in their relations to commercial, indus- 
trial, educational and professional opportunities, or to racial elements in its 
population and their effects throughout the history of the town upon its de- 
velopment, or to other communities with which it is closely associated. 


A rural school teacher might profitably ask if these questions are not of 
value in the education of the boys and girls of the community, if a study of 
the historical causes and influences that explain the present condition will not 
make them not only more intelligent citizens of the town, but more sympa- 
thetic with its problems, more ambitious for its future, and more enthusi- 
astic to know and enjoy the history of their country. To appreciate the rich 
heritage they have in the traditions and annals of their birthplace will make 
for a feeling of sympathy and pride in common with everyone else living in 
the community. In their own town they will learn the varied elements that 
make the nation and they will gain a broader view of the real place which it 
holds in the state and in the nation. And in coming to know what it really 
stands for and what it should stand for, they will be able better to set up 
right standards of citizenship and patriotism. 


It is a profitable and prolific field for study and may well serve to make 
the rural school which incorporates it into its range of work, conspicuous for 
its educational influence and importance in the community. 


C. The Health Conditions of the Community—Particular pertinence 
attaches itself to this subject as a field for study in the rural school on account 
of the fact that, contrary to what is commonly believed, the average condition 
of health of children of the country is inferior to the average condition of 
health of children of the city. In the report of the Committee on Health 
Problems in Education, appointed by the National Education Association, 
the Chairman, Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Professor of Physical Education, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y., says: ‘Rural school children have 
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more physical defects than city school children. A ecmparison of all the 
available statistics of health examinations of school children shows that, 
almost without exception in the list of defects, the children in the country 
are less healthy and more handicapped than the city children. Examina- 
tions within the last three years (1913-15) of 330,000 school children in New 
York City showed 70 per cent defective. Corresponding examinations of 
294,000 rural children in Pennsylvania showed 75 per cent defective. The 
city children have received much more health attention than the country 
children and this is one reason to account for their better health. 

There is much evidence to corroborate these facts which point to a hy- 
gienic situation in the rural districts that needs immediate attention. De- 
luded into thinking that sanitation in the smaller communities must naturally 
and necessarily be superior to that in the cities, these communities have done 
little or nothing to insure good health for themselves, while the urban dis- 
tricts have largely overcome through the application of scientific methods 
and devices the handicap imposed by nature. Clearly the rural school could 
not do more valuable work than study the conditions of health and sanita- 
tion that obtain in the community. It is a matter of common concern, in 
which all persons in the community should be vitally interested, and if they 
are not awake to its seriousness, it is because of ignorance. 

No better and surer way could be taken to secure permanent results than 
by educating the children to better hygienic and sanitary standards. Let 
the school investigate first the school methods of safeguarding the health and 
vitality of the pupils by studying the ventilation, the problem of drinking- 
water and the need of individual drinking-cups, the lighting and its effect upon 
the pupils’ eyesight, the care of the teeth, the value of personal cleanliness, 
the importance of good food and regular meals, the necessity for exercise and 
fresh air and ample rest. From the study of these problems, so intimately 
related to their personal health, the pupils will gain an interest in hygienic and 
sanitary problems connected with their homes and with the community. 

There is much to be learned about the attitude of the community to 
these matters, about the methods employed to safe-guard the neighborhood 
against sickness and disease and those employed to treat any cases of infee- 
tion that may occur, and about the general standards of vitality in the people 
of the community, and the reasons for the conditions that exist. The sources 
of the drinking-water and the dangers of contamination may be discovered, 
the factors that make milk impure may be studied and the means deter- 
mined which should be employed in order to eliminate them. The pupils 
may learn the duties of health officers and study their reports of conditions 
which it is their duty te investigate. For comparison with the commu- 
nity conditions as discovered, the hygienic standards and practises in other 
places may be noted in order to learn the relative efficiency of the local safe- 
guards. 

It is not at all necessary to turn this study into a health campaign, par- 
ticularly if the community attitude is not very cordial toward the matter. 
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It is rather a field for study, for the purpose of gaining information that is 
vitally connected with the community’s welfare and designed to awaken in 
the pupils a substantial interest in an exceedingly important phase of the 
community’s activities. The inevitable result will be even more than this, 
it will be an inereased intelligence along these lines and this result will be more 
productive of real permanent benefit to the community than a hasty cam- 
pain that lacks this educational preparation. 


In such study the rural school has a great opportunity to do valuable 
social service. Its influence, both as a conspicuous example of high standards 
of hygiene and sanitation and through the definite instruction of the class- 
room, will be communicated by the pupils, through their habits formed in 
school and by reason of their increased intelligence in hygienic matters, so 
that gradually it will permeate into the homes and throughout the commun- 
ity. As a profitable field for study, the subject of the health conditions of 
the community has everything to commend it and as a means of enabling 
the rural school to become the centre of a most beneficial community influence, 
it is invaluable. 

D. Local Government.—A necessary qualification of a good citizen is to be 
well-informed, and the success of democratic government in a rural com- 
munity as truly as in the nation depends first of all upon a citizenship that is 
well-informed upon the elements that constitute the government under which 
it lives. A citizen who is eager to promote the welfare of his town must 
know what is going on in it; and in seeking to know the forces that determine 
its government, he is doing what he has a right to do and what is also his duty 
to do, if the conditions are to be made right for all who live under its juris- 
diction. Instruction, then, in the political and governmental activities of the 
community is one of the desirable fields of knowledge to which the rural 
school may properly give earnest attention and in so doing it will prepare 
directly and intelligently the future citizens entrusted to its care for the priv- 
ileges and obligations that will some day be theirs. A knowledge of the funda- 
mental community relations and the governmental arrangements for dealing 
with those relations, will appeal to the pupils’ interest because it concerns a 
matter of common conversation at home and of constant discussion in the 
newspaper. It will tend to cultivate a sense of personal responsibility as they 
come to realize the part that the individual citizen holds in determining the 
conditions of government. It will teach the place and value of initiative in 
bringing about changes for community benefit and will develop the spirit and 
eventually the habit of cooperation and service that are so effective in com- 
munity affairs. 

But the expressed aim of such a study as this of local government is not 
to be simply the accumulation of facts to be learned as dry, formal knowl- 
edge, but rather the attempt through actually doing things and talking about 
things and visiting local places and institutions, to become familiar with and 
understand the meaning of the organized community life. » The home in con- 
tact with the activities of the community may be the starting-point, and the 
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mutual service rendered by them may be studied. Reasons for government 
will be analyzed from this study which will bring out the necessity for pro- 
viding for order and freedom, the protection of the rights of the individual 
and his education, the protection of property, the preservation of health and 
adequate opportunities for industrial and commercial development. 

The regulation and preservation of these benefits are, of course, depen- 
dent upon financial support. What is the attitute of the people toward the 
payment of taxes? How much money is required annually and how is it 
spent? Is there a systematic program for each year’s expenditures or cover- 
ing a period of years? 

The machinery of government whose function it is to direct these politi- 
cal affairs reflects the public opinion of the community and discloses the 
methods deemed best to carry out the will of the people. The functions and 
powers of conventions, caucuses and primaries, the character and principles 
of the political parties, the influences of property owners, industrial concerns, 
and the newspapers, the affiliations of employers and the laborers; these and 
other facts will become clear from a careful study of the formation and work- 
ing of the machinery of government. No better way can be found for learn- 
ing the general spirit of the community, whether it is democratic or reaction- 
ary. It will be seen in the administration of justice by the courts of the com- 
munity, in the conduct of the peace officers, in the economic forces at work, 
whether they tend toward cooperation among the citizens or produce discon- 
tent in the management of the public schools and the spirit of the churches, 
and in the efforts to develop the national resources of the community. 

The fundamental interests of the people—physical, economic, intellec- 
tual, social, aesthetic and religious—are vitally connected with the govern- 
ment that they enjoy, and it is the purpose of this study to cultivate these in- 
terests in the pupils’ own relations to community life, and to develop such 
other qualities of good citizenship as the desire to cooperate, the sense of in- 
dividual responsibility, the capacity for good judgment, the ability to see the 
right relations in all things, the power of initiative, the attitude of obedience 
to community law, and the habit of thinking of things in their civic relations 
and of acting in accordance with those relations. Civic training of this char- 
acter will lift the rural school out of the ordinarily uninteresting routine and 
place it in vital touch with the activities and life of the community. It is a 
field big enough and dignified enough to meet the demands of the most am- 
bitious student and its efficacy in promoting good citizenship is sufficiently 
obvious to be its best recommendation. 

E. The Economic Resources of the Rural Community—Community co- 
operation and community pride are much to be desired. Perhaps few people 
expect that the time will ever come when they will be effectively cultivated in 
country districts, but if we read the signs of the times aright there is ground 
for believing that such a time is not far distant. And its coming will be 
aided greatly by the use that is made in school of the economic resources of 
the community. When it is more clearly realized that people cannot live in 
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association with one another without being affected by their mutual relation- 
ship, that what is best for the welfare of all is after all best for the welfare of 
each, and that the improvement and increase of benefits come more truly 
from working together than from competition, then it will naturally be seen 
that the development and improved use of the economic activities of the com- 
munity are of vital concern to all who live in if. : 

This, then, suggests the opportunity of the rural schocl and indicates 
ancther subject for study that will go far toward promoting the part that 
present-day rural education will play in strengthening the spirit of coopera- 
tion in the country. What are the economic conditions and resources of the 
community? Is it not a fertile field for investigation which at present is but 
inadequately comprehended? What is the usual size of the farms? Is the 
land fully cultivated? What proportion is waste land? What is the average 
value of farm property? Does it equal the value throughout the county and 
state? What are the.causes of the difference? Are the means of communica- 
tion and transportation adequately developed? Is the community sentiment 
in favor of good roads? What is the cost of keeping them in repair? Is there 
a sufficient supply of farm labor? What wages are paid? Are the markets 
easily accessible? By what means and methods are the farm products mar- 
keted? 

These questions and others that might be asked suggest a study that 
will disclose economic relationships that are vital to the community. They 
will reveal the spirit of the people and show in what respect the conditions 
are unsettled and what is the trend of the unrest. If there is a desire for 
cooperation to better them it will become apparent in the formation of milk 
organizations, creameries, fruit associations, poultry societies, farmers’ clubs, 
unions for buying and selling; if not, the need of such ccoperation will be seen. 

The economic opportunities of women, too, may be studied and the pros- 
pects for young men and young women may be learned. The local indus- 
tries may be investigated and the possibilities of factories for the utilization 
of raw materials may be studied. This phase of the economic life of the com- 
munity is important for rural betterment and an interest in its development 
is well worth striving to stimulate. The country store is an agency to.bring 
the local cummunity into touch with outside dealers. The telephone and 
telegraph, the parcel post and the rural free delivery are potent forces in pro- 
moting the economic activities. If the schools are working to familiarize the 
community with these matters, they will do much to promote the commor 
interest in their improvement and it will become recognized that the welfare 
of all the people depends largely upon an intelligent and active interest in 
making them efficient and available to all. 

In short this whole study is an important part of a movement that will 
stimulate the spirit and active realization of cooperative community effort, a 
real culture movement having for its larger aim the general good of the people. 
American rural communities have not yet begun to appreciate the great bene- 
fits that may be derived from such efforts. But the notable example of rural 
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Denmark shows its possibilities and its economic value. The farmers of that 
country have put aside their prejudices and their jealousies, and if three from 
the same village have each a can of milk to send to the station they do not, as 
here, send three carts with it, but only one and arrange together thus to save 
two-thirds of the daily expense and labor. So it is with everything, in buying 
as well as selling, and even manufacturing, eliminating much of the costs, 
saving time for that which will return a profit, utilizing labor to its best ad- 
vantage, so that by cooperation an enterprise which would be unprofitable 
if attempted individually is made profitable by being carried on collectively. 
With a people educated to understand its real economic value, intelligent and 
tolerant, it is a most beneficial community system. Is it not a task big 
enough and sufficiently worth while to command the attention of the rural 
school? Does it not give a new motive to education and produce a new out- 
look on the community activities? Will it not brighten the prospects of the 
youth about to enter these activities? 

In a word, if there is any expectation that the coming generation or 
rural workers will have some of this community interest and this spirit of co- 
operation, it must be the rural school that will make a large contribution to 
their realization. 

I. The Resources and Means of Recreation in the Commun ity —In seek- 
ing to better rural conditions of living it must be remembered that it is not 
the aim to keep in the country those who will and must in the natural course 
of events turn to the cities to seek, as they believe, the satisfactions of life, 
but rather to make the country life sufficiently attractive for those who are to 
spend their days in rural surroundings and in rural occupations. 


If isolation and monotony are, as is often affirmed, the discouraging 
features of the country, then it is worth while to study to change these condi- 
tions. What resources are to be found in the community to furnish recreation 
and enjoyment that are satisfying? Such an investigation will reveal in 
every district a wealth of opportunities that will astonish the student and a 
beginning can be made by the rural school which will quickly reach out to 
stimulate the interest and to enlist the support of the community as a whole. 
It is a common observation that people engage in forms of recreation and 
amusement with which they are familiar and can be interested in other and 
better forms of enjoyment when they are informed of them. 

Every community has non-utilized possibilities and it needs the stimu- 
lating and beneficial influence of them all. They are not luxuries, but as 
Joseph Lee the promoter of the playground has said, a necessity, an essential 
part of an individual’s and a community’s education, and of the law of growth 
by which children of the country as well as all other children become efficient 
and fully developed men and women. So it may be a most profitable study 
in the school to discover the recreational resources of the community and te 
learn the value of them to the people who engage in them. The church, the 
school, the grange, and the home are interested in them. In what ways do 
they seek to provide that which is wholesome and satisfying? What oppor- 
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tunities are furnished by the libraries, lectures, entertainments, clubs for 
adults and for boys and girls? Is the community interested in music, dra- 
matics, art, natural history, literature, athletics, and special study? 

In seeking the answers to these questions the school will discover a field 
of study full of interest and overflowing with profitable resources. Not only 
will it reveal facilities and opportunities which have scarcely been appreci- 
ated and never completly utilized, but it will greatly stimulate the origin- 
ality and invention of the students. It will challenge their ingenuity and 
make strong appeal to their resourcefulness. It will inspire investigation of 
ways of making use of the materials found available and will suggest reading 
of the ways and means of providing recreation in other communities and the 
possibilities of adaptation to their own environment. — It will incite emulation 
and increasingly suggest new forms of interesting and profitable entertain- 
ment. It will involve a study of the tastes and talents of the people in the 
community and lead to a thoughtful consideration of the use that may be 
made of these as contributions to the common enjoyment and pleasures. 
There will appear occasions for the display of individual abilities and ways of 
combining them into group demonstrations. 

And the study will not have regard for the means of pastime and en- 
tertainment only, but also the opportunities afforded by the community re- 
sources for improvement and for personal and social profit. Music, art, lit- 
erature, physical and athletie games will be readily considered with their 
opportunities for development, and besides these there will be many study 
clubs which will offer splendid chances for substantial enjoyment, to say 
nothing of the development and training gained at the same time. Among 
these may be found corn clubs, pig clubs, natural history clubs, debating 
clubs, literary clubs, bird clubs, cooking clubs, sewing clubs, reading clubs, 
dramatic clubs, musical clubs, French clubs, current event clubs, good govy- 
ernment clubs, magazine clubs, science clubs, walking clubs, ete. 

Is it not clear that the resources of a community for recreation are mani- 
fold and only a little study is necessary to reveal them? With the leadership 
of the school teacher and the enthusiasm of the pupils, the interest of the whole 
community may be stimulated. A pride in the talents of the people and in 
the resources of one’s home town will immediately he felt, and instead of a 
feeling of lack and dissatisfaction, there will come a general and growing 
thrill of pleasure in local advantages. This potential wealth of resources is 
to be found in every normal community in the country. 

If the initiative of the school teacher possessing a vision of the possibil- 
ities will start the movement, the children will quickly get the spirit, the par- 
ents will be infused with the enthusiasm, the grange will gladly co-operate, 
and the church will inevitably follow. It will be certain to become a commun- 
ity affair and will serve to stimulate the people into a new consciousness of 
their social wealth. As a means of better understanding and greater unity it 
will be well worth doing and as a demonstration of the value of vital educa- 
tion it will establish the rural school firmly in the hearts of its patrons and 
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enlist their loyalty and support in all its enterprises, even those along more 
formal and intellectual lines. 

The study of the recreations of the community will thus become a social 
force by means of which the rural school may the more truly and more suc- 
cessfully accomplish its function of developing and training the children so 
as to enable them to live completely and happily in the environment where 
they will grow into manhood and womanhood. 
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